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mind. At the very least it is to thrust upon him the anachronism of a
distinction of Church and State within the Christian Society, from which
his own antithesis of the two dvitates is immensely remote. The real
weakness of his theory lies in his failure to suspect that the problem of
the temporal power would begin to look insoluble only when the civitas
impiorum, already moribund, should have ceased to exist.

If it be granted that the distinctive character of medieval politics, as
contrasted with ancient, arose from the conception of a society devoted
to the pursuit of a celestial ideal, yet constrained to regulate the be-
haviour of man in his terrestrial condition, we may briefly enumerate the
possible theories of the relation between spiritual and temporal power.
There would appear to be three, namely, (1) identification, (2) direct
opposition, (3) distinction within an area defined by common first prin-
ciples. Now the first of these, identification, as we find it, not in the City
State but perhaps in the society of Islam, was never compatible with the
Christian aspiration. Even in the most materialistic phases of the Churches
history, the note of otherworldliness never entirely ceased to sound. The
Pope could not be Caesar; the kingdom was not of this world. On the
other hand, the period of direct antagonism could not be indefinitely
prolonged. In the mind of an Augustine it could survive the official
conversion of the Empire, but in effect what remained for Christendom
was only the last of our three alternatives, to discover, if possible, a scheme
for amicable compromise, on the hypothesis that both temporal and
spiritual functions must be exercised by the civitas Dei, so long as its
earthly pilgrimage endured.

Less than a hundred years after the appearance of Augustine's book
the elements of the new situation were presented in the celebrated letter
of Pope Gelasius I (ob. 496) to Anastasius: "duo quippe sunt, imperator
auguste, quibus principaliter mundus hie regitur; auctoritas sacrata
pontificum et regalis potestas. In quibus tanto gravius est pondus
sacerdotum quanto etiam pro ipsis regibus hominurn in divino reddituri
sunt examine rationem." It was not, however, on the Byzantine Emperors
that the task of interpreting these portentous words was laid. The Rome
that became an oriental despotism, and made the last utterance of its
original genius in the work of Justinian, lies outside our subject. The
"Donation of Constantine," one is tempted to say, was the supremely
historical fact upon which the edifice of medieval Europe was built.
Long anticipated by the decline of imperial power in the West, the fetal
moment arrived only when a Pope was driven by the pressure of the
Lombards to summon a Christian Prince to his aid. The policy of
Ultramontanism was then invented, and its firstfruits were "the transla-
tion of the Empire," with the coronation of Charles the Great.

One abiding consequence of that strange and spectacular event was the
creation of an artificial atmosphere, in which the drama of the present
was perpetually disguised in the garments of the past. The actual
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